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Announcing 


THE WHITE 


SIXTEEN VALVE “FOUR” 


A NEW TYPE OF MOTOR 


Combining Utmost Performance With 
Four-Cylinder Simplicity 


&> 


TEADY concentration by White engineers upon the 
possibilities of four-cylinder design has developed a 
new type of “‘Four,’’ with power and flexibility beyond 
anything, we believe, so far produced in any type of engine. 


Performance exceeds all expectation. Power, speed, 
pickup, flexibility, easy hill climbing, silent operation, 
have all been developed to the highest degree by increas- 
ing the number of valves without multiplying cylinders. 
Maximum performance has been combined with the 
manifest advantages of a simple, rugged engine. 


The new motor establishes the fact, long foreseen by White 
engineers, that the secret of superior performance lies in valve 
capacity adequate to piston displacement. 


This accomplishment was foreshadowed by The White Com- 
pany two years ago when announcing its determination to adhere 
permanently to the four-cylinder motor, and is backed by a 
manufacturing record whose conservatism has never deviated 
from a consistent path of fundamental improvement. 


Seven-passenger touring car, $4600. 


A complete display of new White models with custom-designed bodies will be first shown at the 


New York and Chicago Automobile Salons. Deliveries begin in January. 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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will contain next week 


the following features: 


THE FOUR CORNERS 4g 
OF NEW YORK 
By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


THE FIRST STORM 
A Comedy in One Act 


PUCK 
INTERVIEWS HENRI BERGSON 
By Osiris Cop 


CARTOON BY MACAULEY 


HAT’S THE FUNNIEST THING Quer eh 
THAT EVER HAPPENED TO YOU ¢ = wanrs 10 Know || ALAN DALE ON THE DRAMA 





4 And what is much more to the point, Puck The [| FIRST PRIZE, $260 beh Wey: 
is dividing $500 in prizes just to find out how Pri ] SECOND PRIZE, 1650 
funny the world can be when in its most T1Z€S | THIRD PRIZE, 100 And among others: 


soclar mood. Tell your story in five hundred words ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


No affidavit of reliability is required—spin oy Jess. 





ted sa just as & stpthes your fancy. Write on one side of the paper only. KENNETH L. ROBERTS 
nly be sure it is funny. 3 Re Stories which are available for publica- 
Everybody has had some side-splitting ad- tion, but not prize winners, will be paid SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 
by 2 venture. for at our regular rates. 
7 Out of 1782 answers sent in thus far, 1781 Those not available will be returned, ae ee 
write, “I got married. provided a stamped and self-addressed 
ee petting funny in that, ny we ee envelope is enclosed for the purpose. ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
isqualified these entries on the score o The contest will close March 15th. \ 
Gnéue levity. apprEss: Funny Story Editor, Puck BARTON, HESS, MORRIS 
The field is wide open, and unless you have 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
led a life of sober solemnity, you may win p.s.‘The funniest thing that ever happened to you and others 
part of the $500. . doesn't have to be true so long as it's funny. 
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Don Pancho of Chihuahua. —— Drawn by Julian Hess 





In the “movies,” whereto we betake our- 


selves sometimes in order to recover our 
stupidity, we have heard the pictures of the 
Kaiser, the Czar, the Sultan and King 
George hissed. But we have never heard 
hisses directed at “Pancho” Villa. The 
rulers we applaud or hiss; but one can feel 
the collective awe and 
sneaking, half-ashamed 
Original Man — of the Spectators when the 
face of the Laughing Bandit of Chihuahua 
is thrown on the screen. 

All mankind loves an outlaw. It is the 
homage that Intelligence pays to Instinct. 


“ 


admiration — the 
admiration of the 


It is the @ bas chapeaux of a world of civilized 
and _ etiolated and 
toilers Principles. 


politicians 
sweatshop First 
Every nation secretly brags of its pet outlaw. 
A nation without its legendary bandit does 
not exist. 
remembered offhand, then outlaws are in- 
vented by the hungry imagination. They 
are called gods. 

All crimes are permitted outlaws and gods. 
They idealize our love for Original Sin. 
They are the incarnations of our private 
dreams of unlimited freedom and 
They typify our aspiration toward Liberty. 
Captain Kidd, Paul Jones, Jesse James, 
Jack Cade, Robin Hood, Don Juan, Claude 
Duval, Jeremy Diddler, Dick Turpin, Au- 
tolycus, Robert Macaire, Musolino, Jack 
Sheppard — names that will 
legend and song all the fireside names of 
the moment. And Verlaine, Villon and Poe 
are remembered by the masses because of 
their escapades, not because they sang with 
the stars and carried the rainbow in their 
brains, 

Lucifer in his maniacal rage at the dull 
philistinism of the Overworld struck the 
walls of space with his mighty fist in his 
flight downward, and the blow gave birth 
to Cain, the first outlaw, whose progeny has 
been myriad. Francisco Villa is the last 
of these Playboys of Blood and Iron. He has 
not “pulled off his trick;’’ hence there is a 
price ‘on his head. Had he “put it over” 
on Mexico he might have been a Charle- 
magne or a Bismarck. For a bandit is a 
founder of an empire who has lost. 

I had my interview with Villa in an old 
house near Chihuahua last August. This 
house he called his “palace.” It took place 
at night—a night of that marvellous 
Mexican full moon, a veritable midnight 
sun in those sub-topical latitudes. Through 
ravines and passes and to the hum of a 
hundred signals and passwords I arrived 
at the “‘palace,’”’ accompanied ‘by four of 
Villa’s most trusted soldiers; His three 
young sons— all of whom will,. when we have 


tradesmen, 
before 


If as in Greece, one cannot be 


power, 


outlive in 


passed away, lay siege to Chihuahua and- 


Torreon, I am sure— greeted me at the 
door. In his combination office and bedroom 
sat, in a big wicker chair, “Pancho” the 
Beloved. 





Puck Interviews the Smile of Pancho 


By Osiris Cob 


A taking face if you will peel off your 
Anglo-Saxon prejudices for the nonce. A 
face cooked in all the stoves of passion. 
Mulish ears? Yes—they fairly kicked. 
Eyes that gargled with laughter. A huge 


mouth in whose corners lurked the tremen-. 


dous energy of corrupt things. Jaws that 
were the iron ventricles of a great will. A 
squat nose that overflowed onto his cheeks. 
A low broad forehead like a slab of crumpled 
This head was the doorknob to his 
soul; a gargoyle carved by a satyr. 

I have never talked with a franker, a 
more childlike person than this far-famed 
raider. Like all great “‘criminals’’ — as the 
world has it—he is a probihitionist and 
austere to the point of puritanism. 


copper, 


Those 
who forego the human vices indulge in the 
inhuman ones. Villa is a soul, unmoral, 
religious, and believes he has a mission other 
than ’ profits. 
up into a civilized being. 
Pan of outlaws. 

“Sefor,” I began in my best Spanish, 
“will you tell the American people some- 
thing about the ideals you are fighting for?”’ 

“TI have always desiged to do so,”’ twinkled 
> “but I have 
misrepresented by 


‘ 


He will never grow 
He is the Peter 


‘movie’ 


back the voice of “ Pancho,’ 
utterly your 
press that I had quite given up the idea 
of ever being really reported aright. 

“T am hailed as a bandit, a murderer, 
a plunderer — Dios what. Well, 
maybe lam. Your values are not my values. 
Good and eyil — I do not know the meaning 
of those words. No man does who has been 
given by Destiny some great work to do. 
I am a superman, a victim of the Ideal, 
a being who is trying to translate the ven- 
geance of the Mexican slave into acts. Com- 
pare me if you will to Cataline, Robespierre, 
Marat, Masaniello —I care not. 

“IT am the voice of unspoken Mexico, and 
if my names are not nice and my methods 
are not to be found in your army and navy 
regulations and in Hague treaties, that is 
not my fault. ‘Civilized warfare’ —I do 
not understand that. I kill first, then sign 
treaties afterward. Pah! You hypocrites 
of European extraction up there! Why, I 
have more justification -—if I sought such 
a ridiculous thing —for what I am doing 
than your own Jesse James or your late 
Colonel Mosby or the voice that ordered 
‘On to Liége!’ ” 

“Pancho” still kept that mysterious smile 
on his face while he raved —or made be- 
lieve to.. His body shook gelatinously and 
he kicked the air.as though it had been the 
body of Venustiano Carranza. 

“Well, young man, I have my culture, 
too, as you call it. Kultur 4 la Mexique. 
Ha! Ha! You snicker!” continued Villa, 
his eyes fanned into a gemtle summer glow. 

“What do you snicker at? Mexico is 
older than the Unired States and older than 
many Europ&an ccuntries. Do you think 


been so 


knows 






















































































there is no culture here? — Culture in its 
deep, broad, basic sense — Kultur? We 
are an old and buried civilization, a Pompeii 
of ancient dreams and manners. I fight 
to revive Old Mexico, buried in the depth 
of these millions of peons. 

“America, France, England, and Germany 
have sought to impose their cultures on us 
through the channels 
just as our ancient enemy, Spain, did. They 
have bought us, from our presidents down, 
and even now there rules the land a sélf- 
styled First Chief who is European. 


of Commercialism, 


“I am the ghost of ancient Mexico. I am 
Francisco Villa, the avatar of the ancient 
civilization of Aztec and Inca. I war against 
all foreign and superposed influences in the 
name of my people. And they follow me 
and die for me because I call to them in the 
name of that ancient Mexico that your oil 
kings and copper kings and our amorphous 
Indian-Spanish-French politicians have sought 
to destroy and deny. 

“T have no use for your civilization. It 


recks of hypocritical respectability and 
cowardice and ease and luxury. My soldiers 
have their dream — and toot. And if I am 


killed to-morrow, when my sixth siege of the 
City of Chihuahua begins, anothet will rise 
to take my place. I am the John Brown of 
the Mexican Restoration, And am I bathed 
in blood? — Well, so are you and every soul 
on the planet. Blood is the nectar of the 
strong man.” 

Still that smile. And I thought of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘“‘The Man Who Laughs.” Had 
that smile been sculpt there by one of those 
frightful Aztec gods so that he could sneer 
through the face of Villa at Modernity? 

“If I ruled Mexico I should give it to the 
poor, and slay all her enemies. You see 
I am a patriot — not the sleazy mountebank 
the poor little shrunken thing you call a 
patriot in your country: I do not read 
Declarations of Independences in a top hat 
from a legislative hall built of graft and 
stupidity, but I enact them. I have a private 
Magna Charta of my own, not written with 
a pen, but with a sword.. I am, too, not a 
business man, but a looter. In the words 
of Kipling, ‘What I want I go and take.’ 
I am the last word in primitive idealism, 
which works, like all things, in strange and 
wondrous ways — at least to your over-in- 
tellectualized brains. 

“There will be peace in Mexico when I 
say so, for I am Mexico.” 

The smile, which stil] hovered on his face 
like the light of sinister moons on frozen 
pools, was getting on my nerves. I backed 
out, bowing lowly, making many excuses, 
thanking this fascinating and philosophical 
Attila for the time granted me. 

As I was leaving the house the moving 
picture men were arriving at the “palace”’ 
for the morrow’s sixth siege of Chihuahua. 




































The Secretary of War accounts for the 
dearth of recruits by the demand for labor 
at high wages in manufacturing districts, 
much of the demand coming from munition 
plants. There should be no fault-finding 
with such conditions. Surely, the making 
of shells and bullets is as much a part of a 
patriot’s training as the shooting or dodging 
of them. Capital is unanimously of that 
opinion, so why be surprised if Labor thinks 
$0, too? That there is more money in making 
shells than in being hit by them is, of course, 
a purely incidental aspect of the case. 


“War is coming, as sure as God is 
in heaven,” 
~— General Leonard Wood. 

War is coming. War is’ hell. Hell is 
coming, to quote the General, as sure as 
God is in heaven. When it comes to simple 
faith in the All-wise and the All-good, you 
have to hand it to the General. 

Just because they can’t see him from the 
front window, some folks think they have 
kept the wolf from the door. Not necessarily. 
A favorite skulking place of the wolf nowadays 
is just outside the garage. 


Tennessee jury has awarded damages 
to a negro victim of a white sheriff's illegal 
brutality. 
Tennessee will be torn from all schooi geo- 
graphies in the state of Georgia. 


For this, it is likely, the map of 


Wars are declared by individual 
men, and they are fought by other 
individual men. — The Public. 
And the former patriotically insist upon 

compulsory service — for and by the latter. 
Speaking of the railroad outlook, President 
Underwood of the Erie said: ‘There is a 
chance for lessened, gross earnings.” Where- 
upon the Sun headed it: “Sees Bad Year 
For Railroads.”” The headwriter did what 
he could, in his small way, to make Mr. 
Underwood say what he should have said, 
considering that the Sun is anti-Wilson. 


** God also, in the future will be with 
us.” — The Kaiser. 


Inyfus” does the Kaiser include the poor 


of Germany; those who, we read, are “too 
poor to patronize even the municipal food 
kitchens.” 

With all the demand there is said to be 
for novel acts in the movies, an attempt 
has yet to be made to bring Nat Goodwin 
and his wives under one studio roof, for a 
five reel feature. 

Chairman Henry of the Rules Committee 
of the House had better be careful how he 
flirts with the Hon. ‘Thomas. W...Lawson. 
First thing he knows, he will find himself 
the purchaser of a block of sure-thing copper 
stock, 
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““When the preacher says, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ the poor in the 
pews all say faintly, ‘Yes, Yes,’ and 
visualize a picture of the thug slugging 
the citizen on the street and taking 
his pocketbook from him. But they 
don’t have the vision of the well-fed 
man in the front pew who stole a 
franchise from the people of the city, 
and who is a thousand times worse 
thief.” — Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 

From this, it is easy to surmise why 
certain of Denver’s “best people” considered 
Judge Lindsey ‘‘a positive menace to the 
community.” 

Automobiles, last year, killed 729 persons 
in New York state alone. How Old Man 
Malthus, he of the comforting Malthusian 
theory, would have revelled in such statistics. 
Like war and pestilence, the automobile is 
but a beneficent means of keeping down 
the surplus population, 

“Speculation in stocks, as conducted 

on the Stock Exchange, is no more 

gambling than ee in real 

estate or merchandise.” 
— Henry Clews. 

Granted; and it would be just as bad to 
stop speculation in suburban lots and cold 
storage eggs as it would be to stop specu- 
lation in stocks. 

Vernon Castle, says a headline, leads a 
dancing class at the Front. No wonder 
the Allies are reluctant to make peace. The 
war must continue until Mars and Terp- 


’ 


sichore are foot-perfect in ‘London Taps.’ 
Europe has no monopoly of calamitous 
events. The sale and possible destruction of 
Madison Square Garden may deprive New 
York of its yearly Six-Day Bicycle Race. 
The Hon. Annette Kellermann is adver- 
tised by her manager as ‘“‘a living Venus de 
Milo.” .A visit to a Kellermann film, how- 
ever, convinces one that the Venus de Milo 
was really a much overdressed young person. 
























The year 1917 will be marked by seven 
eclipses. This is exclusive of the Colonel’s 
self-effacing journey to the secluded isles 
of the Pacific. Eight, all told. 

































“I wonder if the ice in this pond is thick 
enough for skating!” 


Philadelphia churchmen are leading a 
movement in opposition to “premature 
The City of Brotherly, 


peace” in Europe. 
as it were, Love! 

Opposition to the Pork Barrel is increasing 
in Washington. If the worst happens, it 
may be necessary to distribute Pork Cards, 
in the German manner, among members of 
Congress. 

“As a matter of fact, public opinion 
scarcely exists in Greece.” 
— Athens despatch. 

What? No “Constant Reader”? No 
*“Old Subscriber”? No “Pro Bono Publico”’? 
How, then, do Greek editors fill up their 
editorial pages? 

For the purpose of day-light saving, it is 
proposed to have every clock in the United 
States, turned forward an hour on May |] 
next. A proposal that displays an utter 
misconception of the need of the times, 
This is what should be done: turn every 
clock backward an hour so that young 
people of all ages may stay out later at night. 

Foot Ball has ceased to be recreation; 
it has become labor.” 
— Dr, Anderson of Yale. 

In which event it were best to keep the 
fact quiet. 
foot ball player with a student who was 


It would never do to confuse a 


working his way through college. 






















Verses By Berton BRALEY 


“Go ’way, you’re a barbar- 

Ous nation, you harbor 

Designs to make Europe your prize; 
No.peace with you, Prussia, 

#°? 


We're just gonna crush ya! 
Thus loudly proclaim the Allies. 


They are not acceding 
To Germany’s pleading, 
And peace notes seem utterly vain, 
As do protestations 
Of most neutral nations — 
(“I ain’t been protesting,” says Spain.) 


And meanwhile Mackensen 
Begins to commence on 
Another big drive at the Bear; 
Though midwinter fighting 
May not seem inviting 
It does keep men out in the air! 


Up, up go the prices, 
And latest advices 
Refuse all relief that we beg. 
Gosh! how shall we fare if 
They increase the tariff? 
— We'll mortgage our homes for an 
egg: 


The clothing strike’s tending 
To come to an ending, 
The railroad strike danger seems 
spent, 
But up in the Bronnix, 
With wild histrionics, 
The flat-dwellers struck for less rent. 




















Brave tenants ! — Keep battling, 

Till steam-pipes cease rattling, 
And janitors gruff turn polite, 

Till landlords grow pleasant, 


And hallboys are present 
When wanted —here’s luck in your 


fight! 


















Drawings By MERLE JOHNSON 


The cerebral giants 
Who teach us our science 
Convented in Gotham in herds; 
And now all Manhattan 
Is lisping in Latin 
And sesquipedalian words. 


Along with these highbrows 
Who study the eyebrows 
Ofbugs with long names youcan’t spell, 
Came circus and showmen 
Than whom there are no men 
Who understand humbugs so well. 


That Mexican fracas 

Continues to make us 
Alternately chuckle and curse 

At words and at actions 

Of Mexico’s factions, 


Of which some are bad — and some 
worse. 


The Socialist party 
Is having a hearty 
And sizable sort of a row; 
Alas! the war virus 
Seems still to inspire us, 
And peace isn’t popular now. 


“A game,” says Tom Lawson 
“Has been put across on 
The country—for Washington leaked 
Peace news, prematurely. 
I cleaned up, but surely 


The folks who weren’t wise should 
feel piqued.” 
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At Home and Abroad —Drawn by W. C. Morris 
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Well! Well! 

Whatever has been happening ‘to this 
place, to New York? Changed? Changed 
since I was here in ’86? Well, I should say so. 

The hack-driver of the old days that I 
used to find waiting for me at the station 
curb, with that impossible horse of his — 
the hack-driver with his bulbous red face, 
and the nice smell of rye whiskey all ’round 
him for yards — gone, so it seems, forever. 

And in place of him this— what is it 
they call it? —this taxi— with a clean- 
shaven cut-throat steering it. ‘Get in,” 
he says. Just that. He doesn’t offer to 
help me or lift my satchel. All ‘right, young 
man, I’m crawling in. 

That’s the machine that marks it, eh? 
I suppose they have them rigged up so they 
can punch up anything they like. I thought 
so—he hits it up to fifty cents before we 
start. But I saw him do it. Well, I can 
stand for it this time. I’ll not be caught in 
one of these again. 

The hotel? All right, I’m getting out. My 
hotel? But what is it they have done to it? 
They must bave added ten stories to it. It 
reaches to the sky. But I’ll not try to look 
to the top of it. Not with this satchel in 
my hand: no, sir! I'll wait till I’m safe 
inside. In there I’ll feel all right. They’ll 
know me in there. They’ll remember right 
away my visit in the fall of 86. They won’t 
easily have forgotten that big dinner I gave 
— nine people at a dollar fifty a plate, with 
the cigars extra. The clerk will remember 
me, all right. ee 

Know me? Not they. The clerk know 
me! How could he? For it seems now 
there isn’t any clerk, or not as there used 
to be. They have subdivided him somehow 
into five or six. There is a man behind a 
desk, a majestic sort of man, waving his 
hand. It would be sheet madness to claim 
acquaintance with him. There is another 
with a great book, adjusting cards in it; 
and another, behind glass labelled “Cashier,”’ 
and busy as a bank; there are two with mail 
and telegrams. They are all too busy to 
know me. 

Shall I sneak up near to them, keeping my 
satchel in my hand? I wonder, do they see 
me? Can they see me, a mere thing like 
me? I am within ten feet of them, but I am 
certain that they cannot see me. I am, and 
I feel it, absolutely invisible. 

Ha! One has ‘se&i me. He turns to me, 
or rather he rounds upon me, with the words 
“Well, sir?” That, and nothing else, sharp 
and hard..\.There is none of the ancient 
kindly pretence of knowing my name, no 
reaching out a welcome hand and. calling 
me Mr. Er—Er—till he has read my 
name upside-down while I am writing it, 
and can address me as a familiar friend. 
No friendly questioning about the crops in 
my part of the country. The crops, for- 





Lost in New York 


A Visitor’s Soliloquy 


sooth! What do these young men know 
about crops? 

A room? Had I any reservation? Any 
which? Any reservation. Oh, I see, had 


I written down from home to say that I 
was coming? No, I had not because the 
truth is I came at very short notice. I 
didn’t know till-a week before that my 
brother-in-law —— He is not listening. He 
has moved away. 
till he comes back. I am intruding here; 
I had no right to disturb these people like 
this. ; 

Oh, I can have a room at eleven o’clock. 
When it is which? — is vacated. Oh, yes, 
I see, when the man in it zets up and goes 
away. I didn’t for the minute catch on to 
what the word —— He has stopped listening. 

Never mind, I can wait. From eight to 


I will stand and wait 


eleven is only three hours, anyway. I will 
move about here and look at things. If I 
keep moving they will notice me less. Ha! 


books and newspapers and magazines—what 


By Stephen Leacock 


a stack of them! Like a regular bookstore. 
I will stand here and take a look at some of 
them. Eh! what’s that? Did I want to 
buy anything? Well, no, I hadn’t exactly — 
I was just— Oh! I see, they’re on sale. 
All right, yes, give me this one — fifty cents 
—all right—and this and these others. 
That’s all right, miss, I’m not stingy. They 
always say of me up in our town that when 
I She has stopped listening. 

Never mind. I will walk up and down 
again with the magazines under my arm. 
That will make people think I live here. 





Better still if I could put the magazines 
But how? There is no way 
to set it down and undo the straps. 


in my satchel. 
I wonder 
if I could dare put it for a minute on that 
table, the polished one—/? Or no, they 
wouldn’t likely allow a man to put a bag there. 

Well, it’s eight 
o’clock and soon, surely, breakfast will be 

(Continued to page 24) 


I can wait. Anyway, 

















— Drawn by Hess 


“THANKS, I CAN CARRY IT!” 
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The Young Lady ‘Aeros the Way 
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We asked the young lady across the way if she would take umbrage if we invited her 








to accompany us to the cabaret and she said she believed she'd take plain lemonade. 


< 


The young lady says she saw in the 
paper that the field was larger than usual 
in one of the horse races and she had al- 
ways supposed before that it had to be 

_ exactly a mile around. 
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We asked her if her dog had a pedigree 
and she said he hadn't had a thing of the 
sort since she began using a new kind of 
soap on him. ~~ 
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At A Serbian Wedding 
By Feodor Sologub 


The lads and the girls began to sing, now | 


hardly audible, long, monotonous songs, 
now lively and gay roundelays at the top 
of their voices. And the pipes trilled in 
melodious roulades accompanying the youth- 
ful choir. . . \ 

One of the girls seized a tambourine and 
began to dance. It was a quaint, strange, 
exotic dance. She whirled like one possessed 
with madness, she wound like a serpent; her 
hair became dishevelled, her bodice opened 
and her breast gleamed like white marble; 
her black hair, in two long braids, seemed 
like two snakes embracing and coiling around 
her... Her eyes grew larger and darker 
and shone with a wonderful radiance. — 

The moon glided along the sky, pouring 
its silver light... And the song still trilled 
over the garden: “In vain, in vain, you wait 
for me, O Grief!” 

Suddenly: she ceased dancing. .With the 
glittering copper tambourine in hand, in a 
halo of moonshine, she began to sing: “Io- 
vaneh, Iovaneh, my first and only love!” 

Her soul was in the song; a heavenly 
ecstasy came over her Her opened lips 
seemed to be singing a hymn to the moon, 
to the beautiful night, to the wedding, and 
to herself ... 

And the wondrous night gleamed, breathing 
a fairy-tale fragrance, a wondrous fragrance 
of fairy-land! ... 


—o— 
A Puzzle 


“The war,” says the Hibbert Journal, 
“*has provided an astonishing revelation of 
man’s capacity to sacrifice himself for an 
ideal. But what ideal?” 

Exactly.. What ideal? The sacrifice is 
plain, but the ideal is shrouded in mystery. 
Won’t somebody please hunt the ideal up 
and bring it forward so that we can get a 
good look at it. It is beautiful to sacrifice 
oneself for an ideal, but there is no harm in 
knowing what the ideal is, nor, for that 
matter, is it a bad notion to be reasonably 
sure that you will have the ideal after you 
have done the sacrificing. 





Trench Gossip 

“Say Bill, have you heard the new order?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ but orders around 
this place! What’s the new one?” 

**There mustn’t be no cheerin’ in the front 
line trenches when peace is declared.” 

““What’s the idea?” 

“Why you blinkin’ fool, some idiot 
would be sure to get excited and fire a foo 
de joy and start the war all over again.” 














Business men of Chihuahua city 
who have been in El Paso are making 
no plans to return. 
— Mexican despatch. 
A business man of Chihuahua city is our 
idea of a tired business man. 


When Peace is finally declared, let us hope 
our cracker-bakers will grasp the occasion 
and get out a souvenir variety: ‘Pax Nabisco. 
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The Invisible Voice 


An Old-School Detective Story with a Modern Slant 


It was half past two of a cold winter’s 
afternoon. Holmes and I were seated 
before the open fireplace, in our overcoats, 
cursing the janitor in deep, resonant tones; 
for the radiator was as cold as the knob on 
the North Pole. Neither of us moved except 
to reach for the hypodermic and take a 
shot of Jamaica ginger in the arm ever and 
anon, in order to keep ourselves from freezing. 
Occasionally Holmes picked up a red-hot 
coal in his thin, nervous fingers 4nd swallowed 
it abstractedly. 

I could see plainly that the inactivity was 
I suggested various 
diversions for him, such as going out and 
killing a Chinaman or sticking a safety-pin 
into a policeman. To all of my suggestions 
however, he turned a deaf ear, and contented 
himself with drawing a geological hammer 
from his pocket at intervals and pounding 
his fingers with it, presumably to discover 
whether or not they were frozen. 

Suddenly we became aware of footsteps 
mounting the stairs. That curiously intent 
look, which I had learned to know so well 
in the case of the Hidden Brewery, stole over 
Holmes’s face, and he removed his feet from 
his pocket preparatory to rising. -Scarcely 
had he done so when the door burst open 
and a well-dressed man stepped into the 
room, nervously pulling his silk hat down over 
his ears and then pulling it off with a loud pop. 


He was dressed in complete afternoon garb. 


from his jaunty afternoon shoes to his pene- 
trating afternoon cocktail breath. 

“‘What is your business, sir?” asked Holmes, 
filling his hypodermic needle from a bottle 
of cod-liver oil and jabbing it impulsively 
into his neck. I could see that Holmes was 
anticipating an interesting case. His eyes 
glittered, and he unobtrusively abstracted the 
stranger’s well-filled wallet from his hip-pocket 
with the quiet deftness so characteristic 
of him. 

‘*My name is Bohunk,” replied the strang- 
er, seating himself comfortably on the hot 
coals in response to Holmes’s hospitable ges- 
ture. “I am the manager of the Hote! 
St. Shimmersham. Yesterday,: while I was 
brushing my coat and ear-muffs, preparatory 
to going down to dinner, my eardrums were 
almost shattered by a shrill scream of terror 
which seemed to come from somebody 
within the room itself. It upset me to such 
an extent that I burst several buttons from 
my vest and bumped my head on the chan- 
delier. 

“Four times since then, while changing 
my clothes, I have heard the same shrill 
scream. On each occasion I have had the 
room searched; but nothing has. been found 
except a number of collar-buttons and my 
wife’s pearl ear-rings that I fired a bell-boy 


for stealing last year. 


My work is suffering, 
from the horrible uncertainty of the thing. 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


Several times I have allowed ordinary 
transients to have rooms which should have 
been held for war-stock millionaires. I beg 
you to help me, sir!” 

With an air of efficient determination, 
Holmes donned an old golf cap and the heavy 
ulster made from the old golf bags of Laird 
Cricknecherty, the Scotch millionaire for 
whom Holmes had solved the mystery of 
the Lop-Sided Golf Ball. I knew from this 
that Holmes expected rough work. Stopping 
only to drink a quart of tincture of iodine 
as a bracer, Holmes took a stout bung- 
starter from the hat-rack in the hall, signalled 
to Bohunk and myself, and set off for the St. 
Shimmersham at the deceptive, loose-jointed 
run which he had learned while waiting on 
table in the deceptive case of the Three 
Bad Eggs. 

II 

As we entered the St. Shimmersham, I 
knew that Holmes was thinking deeply; for 
he made the circuit with the revolving door 
eleven times. At length, however, he broke 
away and joined us in the spacious lobby. 

A uniformed boy at once sprang forward 
and wielded a whisk-broom on Holmes’s 
coat with great energy and enthusiasm. 
I saw Holmes warn him once; but the boy 
continued to brush him. At this, Holmes 
tapped him skilfully on the head with his 
bung-starter, using a deft stroke which he 
had learned from Itchiya Scratchio, the Japan- 
ese ambassador, in the strange case of the 
Poisoned Kimona. As the boy fell, Holmes 
took his switchbrush from him and kicked 
him behind a rubber-plant with quiet un- 
obtrusiveness. 

On the way to the elevator, he was again 





New Waiter: “ What mussy people eat in 
this place! Here I am changing the cloth, and 
I’ve only been here three days!” 


accosted by a brush-boy who insisted on 
slapping him all over-with his brush. Holmes 
lured him behind a pillar with the promise 
of a tip; and in another second a low crash 
told me that the bung-starter had again 
got in its deadly work. 

No sooner had we been ushered into the 
apartments of Manager Bohunk than Holmes 
whipped a magnifying glass from his pocket 
and examined the floor with the utmost 
care. .What he saw seemed to satisfy him; 
for he drew the whisk-broom from his 
trouser-leg, where he had secreted it after 
felling the brush-boy, and asked in a clear, 
penetrating voice: 

**Brush, si: 

Instantly a shrill, blood-curdling scream 
rang out upon the quiet hotel air. Manager 
Bohunk attempted to crawl beneath the 
bed; while I would have concealed myself in 
a bureau drawer had it not been for Holmes’s 
restraining hand. 

“T thought as Holmes, 
drawing a prussic acid tablet from his pocket 
and swallowing it in an absent-minded 
manner. Then he taised his voice again. 
“You may come out,” he called. “You 
have nothing to fear from us. Henceforth 
you will be free from brushing!” 

At these words a pencil-like figure lifted 
itself from the moulding above the bath- 
room door, dropped weakly at Holmes’s 
feet, and kissed his boots in gratitude. 

“Once,” sobbed this splinter-like appari- 
tion, “once I was a man like you. But 
ofe unhappy day I became a guest in this 
hotel. Wherever I turned, I found a brush- 
boy. ‘They brushed me and brushed me 
and brushed me. I am of a naturally timid 
disposition; and I could not stop them. 
They brushed me until my clothes were thin 
and threadbare; and. at last they began to 
brrsh my flesh away. I became as thin as 
a living skeleton. [ became as thin as a 
fountain-pen. At last I rivalled a shoe- 
string, and all from brushing. I determined 
to spend my last days in the manager's 
room, in return for permitting such a state 
of affairs, and to make his life as miserable 
as I could before I faded away to nothing!” 

Holmes stopped the apparition with a 
gesture. ‘You see,” said he to the manager, 
“for what you are responsible. From this 
day no brush-boy must be allowed within 
the walls of your hotel!” 

Manager Bohunk, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
nodded silently and offered the apparition 
a glass of kumyss. 

“Marvelous, my dear Holmes!” I cried, 
according to my regular custom. 

Smiling unconcernedly, the great detective 
drew his needle from his pocket, shot a 
dose of hair-tonic into his chin, and stalked 
silently away toward his lonely quarters in 
Baker street. 
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The Kingdom of Poland 


An eternal wanderer speaks 


By Elias Lieberman 


Lo! AsI flee through the highways of men, on Time’s 


immemorial sphere, 
Phantasms come and phantasms go, but a dominant 
plan is clear. 


Whenever a soul dies, shrivelled up, or a nation dries 
at the heart, 

They are each swept back by the Maker of All to the 
darkness where all things start. 


I have eaten bread to the sting of a lash and fled from 
the terror of flame; 
I have wandered and suffered, wept and prayed — 
but that way Wisdom came. 


I have learned to laugh at the tyrant’s goad, the 
oppressor’s bloody urge; 

As he tortured me I mocked at him, and sang his 
funeral dirge. 


I knew he was wrong and could not last, that he could 
not change the plan 

Made by the Changeless Powers That Be for the slow 
ascent of Man. 


For his gradual climb from chaos-depth to the clear- 
ness of upper air, 

For his rise to the sun of harmony from the slime of 
hate’s despair. 


Nations, like pilgrim-knights, may fare on a 
quest where weaklings fail; 
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When they raise the sword of truth and right, they 
find the Holy Grail. 


When they flash the brand of bigotry, when their 
hearts are false, unjust, 

Instead of the holy cup of Christ they see but clouds 
of dust. 


There is room to spare for kingdoms on earth — but 
the cry of the blood-soaked sod 

Is not for another tyrant state, but a merciful king- 
dom of God. 


Poland! Poland! Kneel to be crowned, but rise 
prepared for the test, 

The joust of the ages in every clime for the cause of 
Man’s oppressed. 


Poland! Poland! Arm for the fray, unshackled, 
God-like, free; 

Become the anointed champion of all who plod like 
me, 


Of all who creep through the weary days to the dreams 
of a sleepless night, 

Fearing the dark, but fearing more the dawn and the 
tell-tale light. 


If not — like the rest of things outworn, nations or 
creeds or men, 
Back you must go to the bottomless pit and 
there start over again. 
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At the theatre, we revel in the 
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unexpected. It is what we get 
over and above the price of our 
ticket, that exhilarates us. As 
Zangwill said nearly twenty years 
ago, the public prefers to see a 
fire engine or a snow storm, in the 
wrong place (on the stage) than 
in the street. Perhaps. this ex- 
plains our intense satisfaction 
when the murdered hero of the 
play arises from his gory inertia, 
and takes a curtain call. In fact, 
we are a trifle discouraged if our 
expectation of the unexpected is 
thwarted. 
* ~ * 

Little Miss Maude Adams, and 
the new Barrie play ‘A Kiss for 
Cinderella” left us somewhat 
chilly, until Miss Adams, in the 
ball room scene, danced. Then we 
grew wildly enthusiastic. It was 
so whimsically unexpected to see 
this dainty, winsome, and pathetic 
little actress actually lifting up 
her foot in dance. We knew she 
could tackle Shakespeare; we were 
aware that in “Peter Pan” she 
could even fly, but that, she could 
dance — positively enact a musi- 
cal comedy “stunt” — was in- 
deed ‘‘so sudden.” That was the 
turning point of “‘A Kiss for Cin- 
derella.”” After that, the piece 
leaped to success, and much of 
the charm we had failed to perceive — 


we perceived. 
* * * 


“ 


I can always “gush” over Maude Adams. 
There is some quality in her exquisite work 
that invariably touches me. It is not exactly 
easy to analyze — art never is. Miss Adams’ 
victory over the emotions is not to be ex- 
plained by a diagram. There is her odd 
sincerity. There is the quaint and multi- 
colored intonation. There is the unrepressed 
exuberance. In “A Kiss for Cinderella” 
which is really Barrie in a tired mood, the 
actress is delightful. Every quality that 
made her a star is there, absolutely unim- 
paired. It is quite extraordinary. 

* * ~ 

But it was the dance that started our 
enthusiasm. The dance got where all 
Barrie never could get. It was the same 
thing years ago with Mary Anderson and 
Shakespeare. The production was “A 
Winter’s Tale.” We were quite unimpressed, 
until Miss Anderson danced. Then the fate 
of the big production was sealed. It became 
a world success.2aWe need the unexpected, 
and we confidently expect it! Otherwise, 
““A Kiss for Cinderella” suggested to me 
that Barrie was trying very hard to live up 
to his reputation as a fantasiast. That he 
succeeded occasionally was certain. That 
the effort was a bit strenuous was also 
certain. 

* oe * 

It is what we get over and above the pricé 

of our ticket that exhilarates us! Because 














ficent future. Silly folks! Miss 
Ferguson will never be more 
charming than she is at this 
precise moment. Let the future 
go hang! There is always a 
tendency to defer an actress’ 
success until she is ninety, and 
then to remark chastely: “Oh, 
she must be a hundred.” 
. + + 

Miss Ferguson may secure 
many better plays than Mgr. 
Footner’s “Shirley Kaye,’” but 
she will never appear to finer 
advantage than she does in that 
pleasant little comedy. That is 
really the essential point as far 
as she is concerned. The pictwr- 
esque poise, and the artistic 
methods of this actress are ex- 
cellently instanced in this play 
at the Hudson Theatre, and to 
cavil at imperfections in the piece 
itself is, under the circumstances, 
hypercriticism — which is stupid. 

* ~ * 

Mr. Footner shows us the 
always enjoyable conflict between 
a clever girl and an astutely 
tired business man. (And by-the- 
bye, the business man in “Shirley 
Kaye” wouldn’t go to see him- 
self at the Hudson Theatre but 
| would spend his cash on a Ziegfeld 
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Miss Adams did what Miss Julia Sanderson 
at the same theatre achieved so admirably, 
we were quite excited. Perhaps if Sarah 
Bernhardt, during her recent engagement, 
had stood on her head, we should have been 
completely happy. And yet we can go to 
the Palace and see that feat done every day. 
Zangwill was quite correct. 
* * + 

People who are never satisfied with the 
agreeable present, and prefer to look ahead, 
insist that Miss Elsie Ferguson has a magni- 














show.) The Wall Street magnate 
is displayed in all his pitiful yet 
enviable might, only to be “foiled” as it 
were, by a pretty society maiden. Sometimes 
I wonder what would happen to the modern 
stage without Wall Street to fall back upon 
in moments of desperation. 

Wall Street gives the stage its opportunity 
for quick and spectacular ruin. . By its means, 
the hero, or heroine can get-poor-quickly, 
which is what the theatre needs. It is not 
necessary to reveal all the horridly gradual 
methods of acquiring poverty; the playwright 
is not called upon to depict the slow and 
merciless approach of the gaunt spectre. 
With Wall Street, he can cry: “Presto! 
Prestissimo!”’ and behold, the oldest and 
most illustrious fortune will vanish, and 
delicious ruin set in, with no beating about 
the bush. And all this occurs in “Shirley 
Kaye,” when Shirley’s popper announces, 
out of a clear sky, that he is ruined! 

It is just that sort of thing that appeals. 
There is not the slightest use reasoning 
about it, or against it. It “goes” and it 
always will. The girl in the case sets out to 
repair the damaged fortunes of her father, 
and in the admirable encounter with the 
Wall Street luminary, she is triumphant. 
You may say: if girls could do all this, 
Wall Street would be robbed of all its joys, 
Say it. It doesn’t matter. Although I 
could guess pretty accurately what would 
happen in “Shirley Kaye,” I confess that 
I was completely interested in the working 
out of the story, and it gave Miss Elsie 
Ferguson wonderful opportunities. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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~ Speaking of The Pork Barrel 


: Pork Barrel—0, bother the Pork Barrel! Almost 

a decade ago, it was one of the main reasons for 

the righteous warring on Cannonism, and now, under 

conditions which have put Cannon and his Ism into the 
distant background, it is as rife and as ripe as ever. 
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| Leteus get down to brass tacks on the subject of the 
Pork Barrel. The trouble with most foes of this offen- 
sive piece of cooperage is that they blame Congress for 
its existence. That isn’t fair. The Pork Barrel exists, 
mot because of Congress, but because of the “folks back 
home.” A congressman is expected to “get something” 
| for his district; by what he gets for it is his fitness for 
reelection determined. Not all the electors in 4 con- 
gressional district can go to Washington at once; that 
‘would be impracticable; that would cause about the 
mouth of the Pork Barrel an intolerable congestion; so 
they one of their number to go to Washington 
>and do their grabbing for them. If he returns with a 
mess, he is patted on the shoulder-biades, and sent 
iat next term for more. If he returns empty-handed, 
- or with justa few lean snips of the coveted meat, he 
drops out of politics, and drops hard. 


' Congressmen are but human. The lower house is 
ealled the House of Representatives, and it is a happy 
designation. In the matter of Pork, the average con- 
gressman does literally “represent” his constituents. 
They know just what they want, and if there is enough 
of it, they are satisfied. A congressman who told them 
that it was just a plain political job to try to make a 
deep-sea waterway out of Three-Inch Creek, or who 
said it was a crime to appropriate $75,000 of public 
money for a marble post office at Last Gap Junction, 
would be called “an ingrate” and left to his fate. 

When we read of a congressman being denied re- 
e ¢ election because he got a lot of needless and wasteful 
. appropriations for his district, we shall heave a great 
sigh of relief and announce forthwith that the days of 
he Pork Barrel are numbered. Then, and not till then, 
hall we hear the welcome cracking of the staves. 
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T. R. Again 

if | Aonagad hot summer night has its buzzing mosquito, 
The Hippodrome has its Marceline, and the U.S. A. 

has a combination of both in its T. R. Again the 

cackling of the latter is heard in the land. Every 

national crisis is the signal for an outburst from this 
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man. The Lusitania crisis, when the peace of this 
country hung on a thread, meant nothing to him but 
an opportunity for self advertisement and buzzing, 
noisy, unasked for and unwelcome talk. Later, in the 
hope of forcing his country into war, he organized an 
army corps with himself, of course, strutting at its 
head, and blamed the Chief Executive for not giving 
him. an opportunity of using it in warfare. Now this 
bungler who gave us the worst panic this country ever 
saw fires volley after volley from the vocal ammunition 
tank which he calls “my opinions” at the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, telling our President, the framer of the Federal 
Reserve Act, how to avoid financial panics. Was Mar- 
celine, forever ‘falling over carpets that he could not 
himself roll up, ever more laughable and more pathetic? 
Again, now, this busy buzzer makes himself heard, and 
his voice is welcome — as welcome and as helpful as 
the stinging mosquito on a hot sultry night. “Do this 
and do that” he/says. “Do this and do that, but above 
eli, give me a chance to talk, for be still I can no 
Fonger.” What has any crisis in his country’s affairs 
ever meant tothis man? Why, only another chance 
for self-advertisement, another opportunity for him to 


buzz and to talk. 
eee 
Toddling as a Fine Art 


T a recent conference of dancing masters it was 

decreed that the very latest thing in dances would 

be called the “ Toddle.” What wonderful possibilities 

the name suggests! How it immediately robs civiliza- 

tion of all its painful complexes and restores to it 
the sweet simplicity of childhood. 


We picture a lovely young man— just too cute for 
anything — approaching the lady of his heart’s desire 
as she is lecturing her naughty dollie. He gurgles at 
her; she cooes back at him. “Won't tiny ’ittle dirlie 
danthe with bid, bid boy?” he queries, pouting. 
“Do um wanna danthe with ittle, weenie dirlie, wurra 
wurra?” she inquires coquettishly. “Do um? 


Ummm!” he responds eagerly. And they toddle off. 


No more straining after clever things to say. No 
more efforts to keep abreast of the times in art, science, 
music, literature. In short, no more headaches. 
Lightness of foot will become synonymous with light- 
ness of head. The belle of the ball will be a Teddy 
bear for dulcet babble; the Lothario of the hour 
a demon on infant prattle. And maybe Nature, old 
and cranky though she is, in sheer wonder at the 
perfection atteined, will suspend that awfully nasty 
law about vacuums and let our modern dances alone. 
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— Drawn by C. R. Macauley 


The Only Peace In Europe. 




























































This Simplicity Talk 

Every now and then some well-intentioned 
friend of mine of the third sex contrives to 
lure my unsophisticated innocence into the 
mysteries of an advanced meeting. You 
know the kind — with wicker easy chairs 
arranged in studied disorder, and subdued 
light, and decorations that remind you of 
Isadora Duncan, and a chairwoman of the 
same unclassified sex, gowned in straight 
lines of simple black, and the entire business 
staged in @ vast studio that was once a 
stable. And then when the lettuce sandwiches 
have been consumed and approved, and the 
heated téte-a-tétes about Tagore and Bakst 
and free verse have soared up to the level 
of world problems and sunk back again to 
the scrap-heap of forgotten fads, then the 
solemn performance begins in earnest. 

It opens with a young gentleman — the 
silken growth on his upper lip and the 
gorgeous knotted sash under his chin make 
me think he is a young gentleman, but I 
soon discover that he is of the same sex with 
the rest — anyhow, it begins with this young 
person arising out of the depths of a pillowed 
sofa and inviting his fellow-devotees to give 
heed to the reading. He unfolds a volume of 
Leaves of Grass and masticates some of 
them. Then he pauses in profound contem- 
plation, while the waves that emanate from 
him radiate in all directions and set every 
soul under its simple folds of black or white 
to chewing the cud. The discussion is on 
with a fury—and I feel myself growing 
first faint and then dizzy and finally nau- 
seated. Too bad; for while I lapse deeper 
and deeper into this comatose state I miss 
the greater part of the blessed, precious 
farce. And when I dash away out into the 
cleansing air I have carried away nothing 
but the one word “simplicity” which is still 
persistently dinning against my ear-drums. 

Simplicity! Simplicity! What is this thing, 
I ask myself when I am my hale and happy 
self again, what is this simplicity that these 
maniacs are raving about? (It is no use 
their good-humoredly calling themselves 
Whitmaniacs; it is not a whit mad they are, 
but quite all over their frenzied heads.) These 
Leaves of Grass, I never hear a word about 
them among the really plain people of 
America with whom I regularly congregate 
because I am one of them. I have lived on 
a farm in the Middle West; I have spent 
nights and days with simple fishermen on 
the coast of Maine; I have hobnobbed with 
conductors and teamsters and shop-girls in 
New York. They seemed none of them to 
care a rap about Whitman. Unless memory 
is all astray with me, they were utterly 
unaware of his having existed, even. 

Now you need not say “of course” and 
shrug a sneering eyebrow, because they do 
read books, too, these healthy friends of mine. 
At least the shop girls do. But I find that 
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Elinor Glyn is the presiding divinity, with 
Kipling and O. Henry, and other gods and 
goddesses of the same unsimple stripe. And 
the farm-folk are fond of poetry, some of 
them, and the teamsters like to sing. But 
it is either Burns’s “Highland Mary” or 
Tennyson’s lullabies with the ones, and Dolly 
Gray and her school with the others. 
Never a line from the Simplicity Squad. 
Yet I recall that the professor of literature 
back in college used to say that Whitman — 
and another fellow named Wordsworth — 
had started out to bring poetry back to the 
plain people, to strip it of its artificiality, to 
make it intelligible in theme ‘and treatment 
for the great masses, by whom, I supposed, 
were meant the farmer, and the fisherman 
and the factory woman. Why, then, is the 
democracy so ungrateful? Why are Whitman 
and Wordsworth relegated to the literary 
coteries and snubbed by the rest of the world? 

As I ponder over the thing, I see that the 
trouble is general. I begin to perceive that 
the whole blithering discussion about return- 
ing to the simple life is an insane fad. I relish 
that word “return.” Because, don’t you 
see, the chattering minority in the remodeled 
stable have never been there, and we of the 





sane majority have never been anywhere 
else. One end of the world —the thin, 
scraggly end of it—is continually talking 
about simplicity, while the other end, which 
includes you and me, and the policeman‘and 
the commuter, and our friends in Brooklyn 
and Jersey, and very nearly everybody else 
who is happy and undyspeptic — we others 
are simple, so simple that it never comes 
into our heads to think or talk about it. We 
love Burns and beefsteak, and lots of gay 
color, and babies, and pipe-organs, and beer, 
and the scenic railway, because these things 
are simpler than simplicity. The ladies and 
the young gentleman of the cult may well 
talk about returning to nature. I hope it 
will do them some good. 

Of course, lettuce sandwiches and bran 
cookies are simpler diet than roast turkey 
and mince pie. But I notice that the plain, 
innocent people are not vegetarians. Per- 
haps atheism is a simpler religion than the 
faith of the Christian and the Jew. Without 
a doubt, white linen and black crepe are 
simpler than my flowered waistcoat and my 
wife’s trimmed hat. Well, so is it simpler 
to be dead. And yet the great mass of 
people in the world would rather be alive 
in spite of — no, not in spite of, but because 
of, the cheerful noise and the bright color and 
the unruliness of this life. We have not 
the time nor the patience for the mad logic 
of the simplicity preachers. We find sim- 
plicity too complicated for plain men and 
busy women. We are quite simple; but we 
are not, like those others, simpletons, 




















The Hero (with awful self-abasement): “I am unworthy to give you your first kiss!” 
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—Drawn by Walter de Maris 






The Life Story of our Favorite Movie-Star 
By Ralph Barton 































































































I II 
The charming Lolly Luscious first saw the Her father, an Italian count, will rank and her mother’s rich, French, soprano voice 
light of day on a little, uncharted island in with Michelangelo and da Vinci as one of was, in its day, considered one of the first 
the far, far East. the greatest sculptors Italy has produced, of the land by all who heard it. 
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IV Vv 
At a very early age Miss Luscious exhibited and it is said that her baby face was capable Only a few months later we find our 
an intense interest in the delicate, almost the of running through the entire scale of ex- prodigy pla:ing in one of the best known 
fine, art of make-up, pressions at a moment’s notice. Viennese theatres. 













































































VIII IX 
Then came a long period of serious reading It was on her twentieth birthday that W. the ability which, but two months later, has 
and hard study in preparation forthe splendid Stark/Raving, the famous director, discovered come to be hailed everywhere as the most 
career that was to follow. her. “Hirt keen judgment saw in her, at a finished and artistic representative of Ameri- 


glance, can acting. 
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From Satyrikon, Petrograd 


MARCHING TO PEACE Ee peak ies. 
(As thy Russians See It) (As the French See 









Ten Novels of the Year 


Reviewed by Gilbert W. Gabriel 


We are forever sneering at the futility of 
lists' of the year’s best novels — but, just 
the same, we are forever making them. It 
is the universal temptation to dictate, where 
even the mildest discrimination will be 
worth nothing in the face of the choices which 
Time itself will make. This, then, must 
serve as apology for the absence of any 
absolute selection. This can only count off 
upon the long and careless finger-tips of the 
bookish some few of those stories which won 
a season’s interest and discussion. It was 
not given all of them to gain full flowing 
approbation. 

One odd point is noticeable, this year as 
in every one for at least a decade: that almost 
every novel that is worthy of remembrance 
has come to us with a foreign label. American 
literature continues to suffer from the free 
trade in English authors. It has made for 
good and distinguished reading, but it has 
added no cubit to the stature of our own 
cis-Atlantic literature. All of which 
very old complaint — but at no time truer. 

Here, then, is a list. Let’s call it just a 
fair representation of the trend of romance 
during this, the third year of the war. For 
the war refuses to keep out of novels as 
indomitably as out of politics. There 
have been war stories by the hundred; there 
will be a tenfold multiplication of them as 
soon as London’s corp of fictioneers is out of 
the trenches. 

None which has yet appeared will be 
permanently impressive, with the sure ex- 
ception of Hugh Walpole’s, “‘The Dark 
Forest.” This book is the very soul of 
hidden Russia in terms of an Englishman’s 
telling. It has such beauties and horrors, 
such lofty reaches and deep grovellings that 
it sets its author, for all his comparative 
youthfulness, in the seats of the mighty. 
There is a conflict of character, a bitterness 
of catastrophe, an ecstacy of storm and 
battle and pestilence which only a time of 
war could endure. The war is no mere 
accessory to the picturesqueness of the 
background here: It is in the marrow and 
bone of a romance so ineffably sad thatiit can 


end only in a race for death. 
Py * * * 


is a 


Early in the year, too, came May Sinclair’s 
“The Belfry.” It’s. an excellent piece of 
work, as every piece is which has Miss Sinclair’s 
name to it. But here the war is only in- 
cidental: it is pulled in at the end, none too 
ceremoniously, to solve a few marital diffi- 
culties. ‘“‘The Belfry” has a most queer 
hero, a most unsympathetic heroine. He is 
a successful little author, half genius, half 
bounder, and she a large andusquare jawed 
daughter of cathedral upbringing who has 
begun by loving his genius and come to 
despising “his bad manners. But the war 
settles it all most heroically. London and 
the churchly relatives are suddenly deserted 
for the ‘toppling villages of Belgium; life for 


both the author and his pursuing wife 
bécomes just one wild automobile ride after 
another. Rescue follows rescue until all the 


clap-trap of battle has been fulfilled and . 


properly rewarded. It is a very trivial set 
of circumstances that precede the Belgium 


melodrama; but there is Miss Sinclair’s 
shrewd art. She can blend, as effectively as 
any living writer, the sublime and the 


ridiculous in plot as well as character. 

In “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” again, 
the war is paramount. The most talked-of 
and written-about book of the year, clear 
thought is in it, and often deep. It is a 
series of pictures and discussions of to-day’s 
England as: seen from’ a professor’s country 
threshold. No need to probe for deeper 
meanings behind its smattering of humorous 
incident. No need, in spite of the impulse, 
to become annoyed with the episode or two 
which are connected with the meddling 
feminine. For, throughout, there has been 
accumulating, all the while, a series of in- 
tensive exercises in the brain of old Mr. 
Britling which will result in the letter which 
culminates and ends the story. It is written 
by the professor to a German scholar, after 
both of them have-lost their sons. Kings, 
politicians and manufactured patriotism are 
none too gently treated in this passionate 
message of internationalism. 

* ” * 


These three — and these three alone — 
are the novels which have had.the war for 
theme or backzround. There have been at 


Raden, 
A PARISIAN BELLE 





least seven others, say, which have given 
something to the thought and sentiment 
of the year. 

And the chief and most surprising of them 
came straight from London, too. William 
McFee’s strange toiling upon a novel for 
twelve years in the engine room of a tramp 
steamer is an ancient fact by now. But 
this “Casuals of the Sea,” which was the 
novel, has an astounding worth. In its 
benevolent, quizzing way, it gives the melan- 
choly suburbs, the “city” itself, the ports 
of far nations, the schoolrooms of our youth, 
the plights of old age. And the sea —it 
gives the sea, the battered craft, and the oily 
darkness of engine room and hold as things 
of the sea have not been given us since 
Smollett. A book as avowedly casual as 
this must have a host of people in its cast: 
everyone of them hopelessly but indefatigably 
middleclass and human and true to type. 

» * » 

Beresford is a writer of .slow revolutions, 
He spread his gritty story of Jacob Stahl 
through three volumes. If “These Lynneck- 
ers,” his this year’s contribution, is composed 
into only one, there is'no guarantee that two’. 
more to deal with the Lynnecker family 
will not follow. Mr. Beresford has just one 
dominant trait: his shunning of sentimen- 
tality. That is why he is willing to take for 
his hero a youth who has a head for figures, 
a heart for argument, a soul which needs 
salting. Young Lynnecker, the third of three 
sons of a thriftless and meagre churchman, 
is drawn to a heroic measure — but he is a 
dull subject for all that. He is glorified 
common sense, but his virtue ends there. 
And Mr. Beresford, when he gives him some 
love scenes at the end of the book, has to 
take him entirely out of his character in 
order to make his ardor at all palatable — 
nay, possible. There are some excellent 
studies in human weakness in the story, 
though: Beresford has made a Lynnecker 
or common-sense study of frailty, and 
knows how to humanize the first and least 
of us. 
» * . - ~ 

Arnold Bennett’s, “The Lion’s Share,” 
was exasperating to those who revere that 
author, assuring to those who don’t. He 
has been clumsy of plot before, but rarely 
in such cold blood. ‘The Lion’s Share” 
deserves its place, if it does deserve it,” 
because it deals in intelligent play with the 
question of woman, her status, her domain, 
her rights—and wrongs. It recites the 
Parisian and London life of a young lady 
who, on the death of her provincial parents, 
has set out to capture such things as women 
dream of. Her search goes through bohe- 
mianism, the suffrage schism, up social 
heights and intellectual mountain-tops — 
and makes, of course, the sudden plunging 
descent into matrimony. It is amusing 

(Continued to page 26) 























































































A Safe Offer 











A Frenchman, M. Pierre Guzman by 
name, has offered $20,000 to the person who 
first establishes wireless commanication with 
any planet or star other than Mars. He 
bars Mars because of the almost childish 
ease with which one can get in touch with 
that planet via wireless. 

Before wireless operators throw up their 
steady jobs on the off chance of capturing 
M. Guzman’s $20,000 they should pause and 
consider. 

Without wishing to discourage them, or 
to hinder the progress of interplanetary 
communication, we would like to remind 
wireless enthusiasts that the greatest diffi- 
culties will be encountered after they have 
got into communication with some unknown 

planet. In order to prove that he is talking 
with, let us say, Saturn, the operator must 
know what his brother operator on Saturn 
is saying. 

It is reasonable~to believe that none of 
the residents of any of the leading planets 
speak English. This being the case, an 
American wireless operator is going to have 
a hectic time finding out with whom he is 
talking. 

He may devote thirty or forty years to 
working out a system of communication 
with his planetary correspondent, finally 
succeed in asking him who he is,-and then 
receive the answer “This is Mars talking. 
Who are you?” This wrecks his chances of 
winning the $20,000, to say nothing of 
putting a series of acute dents in his nervous 
system. 

Then, again, there is the possibility that 
the residents of planets don’t talk at all, 
but~exchange ideas by whistling. In such 
a ¢ase, what would a wireless operator do? 
It is our guess that he would blow out the 
gas in despair. 

Wireless operators should allow themselves 
the luxury of several thinks before entering 
the competition with too much violence. 


IN GAY NEW YORK 


From a layman’s viewpoint, M. Guzman will 
be upwards of a million years old before he 
finds it necessary to part with his $20,000. 

—K.L. R. 





Winsome Willie 
Wiiure: Mother, Mr. Smithers, 
the street, is very fond of me. 
MotHer: What makes you think so, son? 
Witute: Why, I heard him say to Mrs. 
Smithers, “I just wish I had that little 
Willie Brown for about ten minutes.” 


across 





Every couple of years something happens 
which reminds people that Thomas W. 
Lawson is still alive. 





“Allies Increase Greek Pressure.” 
— Head-line. 
The entire country, by this time, must be 
compressed into about four cubic inches. 





He’ll Soon Be Broke 


That reformed yegg is true to his instinct, 
at any rate. 

How so? 

Why, now he’s trying to break into society. 





The price of white paper can’t be so very 
high. Messrs. Taft and Bryan are writing 
twenty articles each in a debate on peace, 
and they are being printed. 





The new French commander is General 
Hubert Lyautey, which is still another 
name for alien tongues to stumble over in 
discussing the war. 





“Take warning from me, young.fellow. I 
was a high-flyer once.” 









































A Worthy Subject for 
Sculptors 


While the present fever for erecting statues 
to great men is raging with such fury, some- 
body ought to start a subscription list for 
the purpose of erecting a monument that 
will commemorate the fine points of Methu- 
selah, that nine-hundred-and-sixty-nine year 
old resident of Mesopotamia. 

Methuselah handed down no wearisome 
opinions on the evil influence of modern 
dancing on the morals of the time; nor did 
he feel called on to inform a palpitating 
world that he had reached his advanced 
years because he had always eaten a bag 
of prunes before breakfast, or because he 
had his hair cut only on Fridays, or because 
he abstained from the use of kumyss in any 
form. 

He left behind him no conventionally 
long and tiresome memoirs, bound in half- 
morocco, smelling unpleasantly of fish-glue, 
and absolutely devoid of utilitarian value 
because of being too large to throw at the 
cat and not quite large enough to serve as 
a substitute for a stepladder when placed 
on a chair. 

Now-a-days, however, there are few people 
who can reach a ripe old age without suc- 
cumbing to the temptation of claiming all 
the credit for their longevity, and too many 
who insist that nobody can live to be as old 
as themselves unless he does as they have 
done. Since all of them have done differently, 
a man would have to live a thousand years 
in order to put all their precepts into practice. 

A long over-due recognition of Methuselah’s 
wisdom and forbearance would prevent the 
newspapers from wasting a lot of space on 
recipes for growing old successfully. 





The French authorities questioned Miss 
Mary Garden’s, right to possess $5,000 
worth of lingerie in war times. She should 
have answered them by tearing’ it all into 
strips and offering it as bandages for the 
wounded. Heavens! What a missed oppor- 
tunity for her press agent! 














Everylover 


“Do you love me?” 

“T adore you, my darling.” 

“Then tell me so.” 

“T have been telling you so.” 

“Tell me so again.” 

“I love you. I love you. 

“T like to hear you say that. 
really think I’m a nice little girl?” 

“I think you’re a wonderful little girl.” 

“Then why don’t you tell me so? Say 
nice things to me.” 

““What do you want me to say, sweetheart? 
You know I love you madly, incontinently.” 

‘But you haven’t told me how nice I am.” 

“*T couldn’t do that, beloved. It would be 
impossible. There are not strong enough 
words in the language to express how you 
take possession of my whole being. Anything 
I could say would fall far short of doing 
justice to your wonderful charms. You are 
exceptionally superior. You are divinely 

OY adorable. You are surpassingly supreme. 

You are overpoweringly, overwhelmingly 
a entrancing. In all the wide, wide world 
> a there is no girl so superperfect.” 

“Yes, dear, go on. If you love me, tell 
me so.” 

“But what more can I say.” 

“Tell me how much you love me.” 

“But I have told you, dearest sweetheart.” 

**But you haven’t told me how nice I am.” 

“Yes, I did, darling. What more can I 
say?” 

“If you can’t say any more than that, 
then you don’t love me at all — not the least 
little bit.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“No, you: don’t. 
night, Mr. Smith.” 

“Please, dearest, do not send, me off in 
this ruthless manner.” 

“Yes, you must go. 
Good night.” 

“Good night. I will go if I must, but 
before I go, I have just one question to ask.” 

“Just one question?” 


I love you.” 
Do you 


I will bid you good 


—" 


You do not love me. 


“Yes. Will you be home to-morrow 
‘ evening?” 
“I think so. But you better call me up 


to make sure.” 


— Ellis O. Jones. 
. —fr— 


Hic Jaceét 
Sharper was a victim of the card-index 
scheme. 
How’s that? 
He was caught marking the deck, in a 
little mining town, out West. 


Just think of the amount that could have 
been saved in cable tolls if the Allied govern- 
. ments had just said: ‘“‘No.” 


T. R. and Governor Whitman are friends 
again, which will be news to a lot of people 
who didn’t even know they were sick. 

And now the price of diningear food °is 
ascending. Perhaps, though, the new sched- 
ule will enable the company to make enough 
mohey to warrant it in putting at least'a 
quarter of an inch of water in the finger- 
bowls hereafter. 
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SINCE the time when the 

man on horseback 
represented the advance 
guard of civilization we 
have been making Cas- | 


cade. During all these 
years there has been no change 
in our old-fashioned integrity of 
process, purification and aging. 


Prey or hw vy ye 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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“Grape Juice 
100 % Pure 


Armour’s Grape Juice is the invigorat- 
ing, refreshing, healthful beverage that 
is really good for children and grown- 
ups. Unfermented and unsweetened. 
Undiluted — you dilute Armour’s to 
your own taste. 

Always keep Armour’s in the house. Get it 


from your grocer in the Family Case of 6 one- 
pint bottles. 


ARMOUR ‘*> COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Grape Juice Dept. 


QUALITY 





PRODUCTS 
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‘mere’ | In the Protective Bottle 
A good bottle to keep 





| good whiskey good. 
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“AT CONEIDEATIAL 
GUIDE © WE 
} =TUCATRES 


680. COHAN” 
Nights, 8.30) Mats. Wed. po - wag 4 iy 
RUTH CHATTERTON 
and company including BRUCE McRAE 
COME OUT or tHe KITCHEN 
By A.B: Tages, font | upon the novel by 


Fragrant, diverting, appealing.— World. 











THEATRE 






; ogg el * - St. 





Gaiety Theatre i Byeolem ee 2s. 


eae a 2.20 


TURNTO THE RIGHT 


* UNDILUTED JOY” —WORLD 





HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.16 Mat. every day at 2.15 


“THE BIG SHOW.” fee 


vine PAVLOWA 
100 NOVELTIES 


NEW ICE 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 1,000 PEOPLE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 





ELTINGE fret so Stet Wes 


A. H. Woods presents 


Cheating Cheaters 





By Max Marcin 
ey at 


REPUBLIC. fois Se 


Arthur shblisie: presents 


GOOD GRACIOUS 
ANNABELLE! 


Zuesve, West ane. bal ye 
8.20, 





A New Farce by CLARE KUMMER 
THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM Wink 


Evge. 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


Klaw and Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 
Comedy Success 


Miss Springtime 


By Emmerich Kalman-composer of “Sari” 


After the Play Visit to New Amsterdam 
NEW ZIEGFELD ‘of the World” 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girlie in the World 





SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN Wonxbens 


WONDERS 


VanUeent......... So Long Letty 


ASTOR 5.5 ..... Her Soldier Boy 
0 ar ea ae Anna Held 
NN ors ees Emma Dunn 


BOOTH,... .... .Getting Married 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S..Gamblers All 








Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 13) 

I suppose that it would be more “‘artistic” 
if’ Miss Ferguson had appeared in some 
grewsome sex story ‘‘from the German,” — 
into which all sorts of inane meanings could 
be read — but I am very glad that she did 
not. In this play, her dominant methods 
were splendidly shown. It is in her voice, 
I think, that her great charm lies. It is a 
very peculiar voice. At, first, you set it down 
as affected, and haw-haw, but gradually 
you perceive that is is perfectly natural, and 
delightfully odd. It is not an English accent. 
It is not an American accent. It is no accent 
at all. The American stage needs just that. 
In the Babel-like medley of accents with 
which we are afflicted, the poor old English 
language finds itself vanquished. The actor, 
or actress without an accent, but with a clear- 
cut and interesting diction, is our only hope. 
Miss Ferguson is that. .I would sooner hear 
her say “Please pass the mustard” than 
listen to Shakespeare’s lines from the lips 


of an ordinary elocutionist. 
* * * 


‘ 


Poor Joan of Arc! Here is what the “pic- 
tures’? have done to her, and she is thus 
described on the programme at the Forty- 
Fourth Street Theatre: ‘‘The Girl Patriot, 
who fought. with men, was loved by men, 
and killed by men, yet with all retained the 
heart of a woman.” Ye gods! 


A 
Oh! Because 


A man there lived in these United States 
who was fond of scoffing at woman. His 
pet scoff was on woman’s favorite reply to 
requests for a reason. 

‘*‘No matter what you ask ’em,” said the 
scoffing one, “they always tell you, ‘Oh, 
because.’ ”’ 

Then one day this superior male person 
met a pretty, young suffragist. He waltzed 
right up to her and propounded a question. 

‘Why do you want the ballot? Why do 
you think you ought to have a vote?” he 
asked. 

About two hours afterward, 
male person, no longer superior and more 
neuter than masculine, might have been 
seen staggering along a back street in an 
alarming state of exhaustion. He said 
nothing coherent as he wobbled along, but 
ever and anon he seemed to be calling on 
his Maker. 

On the same street, going in the opposite 
direction, a pretty, young suffragist moved 
briskly and aggressively. 

“I would have given him additional facts 
and figures,” she said to herself, ‘“‘and 
quoted some additional authorities, only for 


the superior 


some reason or other he tore himself away. 
Men are restless creatures.”’ 
Moral for mere males: 


alone. 
—~f— 
*Twas Ever Thus 


Do you think love makes the world go 


Let well enough 
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Cohan & Harris Wes''s. 
4 Bryant 


Evening at 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 


COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


CAPTAIN KIDD, Jr. 


A farcical adventure by Rida Johnson Young 





LONGACRE {sisi 


H. H. FRAZEE presents 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing fae Truth 


THE 
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To introduce Old Overholt Rye to those 
who have not yet tried it, we will send, 
express prepaid, a case of 12 bottles of Old 
Overholt, 6 years old and bottled in bond, 
for $11.50. Send check or-money order. , 








Wanted to represent PUCK on a 
College liberal commission plan. Easy, 
pleasant way of making money in 
Men college. We want a hustler in every 
college and preparatory school in 
the country, and the first available applicant 
from each institution will be given the exclusive 
representation. Write PUCK, Madison Sq., N. Y. 











CARTOONING, COMIC 
Yay ART and CARICATURE 


There is money in the above 
for you. I will Ww you how. 
6c in stamps today for my prospectus 
explaining method and terms. Write 


your name plainly. 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. M. Horseheads, N.Y. 








’round? 
Yes; and broke. 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity ‘It ig ad 


50c. the case of six glass stoppered bo 





WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? 
’ Protect your ideas, they may bring you wea’ 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and Tit of Pat- 


ent Buyers. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington,D. C. 
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The Cuff 


The cuff is the collar of the wrist; but 
because of the fact that the wrist comes in 
contact with more soiled articles than the 
neck, the cuff is more frequently discouraged 
than the collar, and is kept in retirement 
by the average human with more persistence 
and enthusiasm. One way of remedying 
this obvicusly unequal condition of affairs 
would be to wear neckties around the wrists 
and a cuff around the neck. Owing to the 
prevalence of psychopathic wards and alien- 
ists at the present time, however, it is prob- 
able that no one can be found to institute 
such a change. 

There is something touching about a 
cuff that causes its owner to regard its 
short-comings with the same fond lenience 
that a mother displays toward the failings 
of her favorite child. A man will wear 
frayed cuffs for months without the slightest 
compunction; whereas, if he were to be seen 
on the street with a hele in his derby or a 
patch on his trousers, he would swallow 
several teeth in his embarrassment. Some 
day an inventor will invent a cuff that can 
be pulled down and torn off when soiled, 
just like the paper covers on the head-rests 
of barber-chairs. This will do much to 
beautify the human race, and it will also 
be of great assistance in decreasing laundry 
bills and reducing the high cost of living. 

Detachable celluloid cuffs were popular; 
but they are only used nowadays in rural 
districts where the absence of chafing- 
dishes, cigarette smoking and other fiery 
pursuits allow people to wear them without 
running the risk of igniting the cuffs and 
burning off their coatsleeves. The recent 
widespread popularity of dancing has caused 
starched cuffs to be replaced by the softer 
French cuffs, which do not irritate the backs 
of young ladies with whom the cuff-wearers 


dance. 
—— 


Damning 
To what does Scribberly attribute the 
failure of his last novel. 
He neglected to make his hero a member 
of several fashionable clubs in New York. 





Charges have been brought against New 
York’s district attorney, Mr. Swann, and 
it is beginning to be thought that there may 
be a Swann song in the offing. 





The Kaiser, feeling that he is victorious 
in all the theatres of war, is desirous of 
ringing down the asbestos curtains. 





The United States needs. half a billion 
additional revenue next year, and it looks 
as though it might be possible to raise it by 
putting a tax on spats. 





In time of panic less attention is paid to 
the stock market than the stocking market. 

Berlin reports the punishment in one month 
of 371 food speculators for trying “‘to make 
more money than the law allows.” Whereat 
the American food speculator raises his eyes 
to heaven and thanks God for ‘‘the blessings 
of freedom,” 
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cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life.and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient 
forts, ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the 
scenes and atmosphere of the tropics. 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and around Porto Rico, 
stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, especially fitted 
for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All necessary expenses of the 
voyage inclu 

booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department, 
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JOURNEY of indescribable charm—sixteen days of 
delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 








16-DAY CRUISE 
Expenses $94.50 “Up 
ded in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at rioon. Write for illustrated 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
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“Lost in New York 


(Continued from page 9) 

ready. As soon as I hear the gong I can 
go in there. I wonder if I could find out 
first where the dining-room is. It used 
always to be marked across the door,-but 
I don’t seem to see it. Darn it, I'll ask 
that man in uniform. If I’m here prepared 
to spend my good money to get breakfast 
I guess I’m not scared to ask a simple ques- 
tion of a man in uniform, Or no, I’ll not 
ask him. I'll try this one—or no, he’s 
busy. I’ll ask this other boy. Say, would 
you mind, if you please, telling me, please, 
which way the dining-room—Eh, what? 
Do I want which? The grill room or the 
palm room? Why, I tell you, young man, 
I just wanted to get some breakfast, it, it’s 
— what? Do I want what? I didn’t quite 
get that—a la carte? No, thanks — and, 
what’s that? table de what? in the palm 
room? No, I just wanted — but it doesn’t 
matter. I'll wait ’round here and look 
about till I hear the gong. Don’t worry 
about me. . 

What’s that? What’s that boy shouting 
out — that boy with the tray? A call for 
Mr. Something or Other—say, must be 
something happened pretty serious! A call 
for Mr. — why, that’s for me! Hullo! Here 
IT am! Here, it’s Me! Here I am— wanted 
at the desk? all right, I’m coming, I’m 
hurrying. I guess something’s wrong at 
home, eh! Here I am. That’s my name. 
I’m ready. 

Oh, a room, ‘You’ve got a room for me. 
Allright. The fifteenth floor! Good Heavens! 
Away up there! Never mind, I'll take it. 
Can’t give me a bath? That’s all right. 
I had one. 

Elevator over this way? All right, I’ll 
come along. Thanks, I can carry it. But 
I don’t see any elevator? Oh, this door in 
the wall? Well! I’m hanged. This the 
elevator! It certainly has changed. The 
elevator that I remember had a rope in the 
middle of it and you pulled the rope up as 
you went, wheezing and clanking all the 
way to the fifth floor. But this looks a 
queer sort of machine. How do you do— 
Oh, I beg your pardon, I was in the road of 
the door, I guess. Excuse me, I’m afraid 
I got in the way of your elbow. It’s all right, 
you didn’t hurt — or, not bad. 

Gee whiz! It goes fast. Are you sure 








Tue Cius Dore: “I married my stenogra- 
0 8 gave her every luxury that money could 
— and hanged if she didn’t insist on going 
back to work in the office within the month. 
Tue Cus Wir: “Sort of reversion to Type- 
writer, what?” 


you can stop it? Better be careful, young 
man. There was an elevator once in our 
town that — fifteenth floor? All right. 

This room, eh! Great Scott, it’s high up. 
Say, better not go too near that window, 
boy. That would be a hell of a drop if a 
feller fell out. You needn’t wait. Oh, I see. 
I beg your pardon. I suppose a quarter is 
enough, eh? 

Well, it’s a relief to be alone. But say, 
this is high up! And what a noise! What 
is it they’re doing out there, away out in 
the air, with all that clatter—building a steel 
building, I guess. Well, those fellers have 
their nerve, all right. Pll sit further back 
from the window. 

It’s lonely up here. [In the old days I 
could have rung a bell and had a drink 
sent up to the room; but away up here on 
the fifteenth: floor! \Oh, no, they’d never 
send a drink:clean up to the fifteenth floor. 
Of course, in the old days, I could have 
put on my canvas slippers and walked down 
to the bar and had a drink and talked to the 
bartender. 

But of course they wouldn’t have a bar 
in a place like this. I’d' like to go down and 
see, but I don’t know that I’d care to ask, 
anyway. No, I guess I’ll just sit and wait. 
Someone will come for me, I guess, after a 
while. 

If I were back right now in our town, I 
could walk into Ed. Clancey’s restaurant and 
have ham and eggs, or steak and eggs, or 
anything, for thirty-five cents. 

Our town up home is a peach of a little 
town, anyway. 

Say, I-just feel as if I’d like to take my 
satchel and jump clean out of that window. 
It would be a good rebuke to them. 

But, pshaw! what would they, care? 


A 


A house party out in Jersey danced to 
music sent 31 miles by wireless. This is 
but a beginning. We shall next read of a 
pair of honeymooners who were accompanied 
all through their wedding journey by the 
strains of Lohengrin and Mendelssohn. 


Men and women dressed as children 
drank cocktails from nursing bottles 
at a “baby. party” given to-night by 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius S. Walsh, Jr., 
leaders of Society here. 

— St. Louis despatch. 
Boy, page Billy Sunday! 

It may be that man was half a 
million years in bringing about our 
present state of civilization. 

— Phila. Ledger. 

It is just as well our Stone Age ancestors 
are not -here to contemplate the result of 
their labors; it might discourage them. 

Truthful 

“What is bread worth, to-day?” she asked, 
pointing to a loaf about the size of a biscuit. 

**Worth about two cents, lady,” responded 
the truthful grocer, “but we’re charging ten.” 


Force of Habit 
Mrs. Nutiwep (telephoning the coal man): 
“Send us a ton, at once, and be sure, sir, 
it is good and fresh.” 
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i) America First 


has been a delightful revelation to many 
Americans who used to think that they 
could attain travel enjoyment only by 
means of an ocean liner. 

Seeing the American label first has been 
just as pleasant a surprise to many who 
used to think that superior champagne 
could reach them only via an ocean 
freighter. 

So, all ’round, America has come into 
her own, and hereafter, war or no war, 
people will see this American wine first. 


Sold Everywhere—Served Everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 











im) IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


~ ENTERTAINING 


Novelties and Pretty Pictures, you 
should by all means get our catalogue. 
Send dime for good samples and our big 
illustrated cat ue of Beautiful Girls, 
Novelties, etc. ‘ou’ll want more after 
seeing sampl 
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The Evolution of Soul 


Owing to the increased cost of living, 
man has béen compelled to give less and less 
attention to the consideration of his soul. 

This was foreseen by some of our more 
penetrating prophets who naturally jumped 
to the conclusion that the resultant effect 
upon souls in general would be one of great 
ucleteriousness. But, as it transpires, the 
outcome has been just the opposite of that 
predicted. Instead of suffering from this 
neglect, the majority of our souls seem to 
be healthier and hardier than ever. Thus 
thrown upon their own responsibilities and 
compelled to shift for themselves, they 
found within themselves latent powers which 
were entirely adequate’ to the emergency and, 
therefore, all the experts now agree that we 
made a great mistake in the past by being 
too indulgent with our souls. It had a ten- 
dency to make them anemic, pusillanimous 
and lacking in self-reliance. 

No phenomenon in human evolution could 
be more interesting than this. It is epochal. 
To be able to allow our souls to venture 
abroad unchaperoned is pot only a great 
relief to our minds, but it gives us vastly 
more leisure for other matters. Then, too, 
there is a future to be considered. There are 
three distinct periods to this ,evolutionary 
process: (I) That in which we must spend 
most of our time saving our souls, 

(2) That in which our souls are strong 
enough to save themselves, and, 

(3) That in which our souls have become 
so strong, that, besides saving themselves, 
they can also save us. 

We are now in the second period. When 
we reach the third, it is hoped that our 
souls will be wiser than we were and not 

spoil us by overcoddling as we spoiled them 
in the old days. 
—E.0. J. 
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Our Prosperity 


Now that we have unprecedented, un- 
paralleled prosperity in this country, it is 
eminently proper to ask what we had better 
do with it, that is to say: Shall we keep 
it or get rid of it? 

There are difficulties either way. If we 
keep it, we shall be bothered by strikers 
and Wall Street investors and people in 
general who are trying to'grab a little more 
than their share. of the said prosperity. 
This causes social unrest and gives great 
pain to the editorial writers on ouf daily 
newspapers, those sensitive souls, whose 
happiness flies, when things are not going 
smoothly. 

On the other hand, there are grave perils 
connected with getting rid of the said pros- 
perity. If we dissipate it in riotous living 
or idleness, our bodies and our characters 
suffer incalculably. 

It is a serious dilemma. Of course we can 
never again be the same’ happy, simple 
nation contentedly leading the simple life 
That is-out of the question, but we must 
still strive to do the best we can under the 
circumstances. 

— Maurice Murdock. 














The Thrilling 
Story of Sir Er- 


nest Shackleton’s 
spectacular adven- 


tures in the South 


Polar ice floes will be told 
in five full pages of remark- 


able photographs in 
Collier’s. These pictures are more 
wonderful than the most realistic 


sea-tale you can imagine—they have 
been secured exclusively for first publication 


in the January issue of 


Collier's 
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Ten Novels of the Year 
(Continued from page 19) 


enough, but the reader finds himself con- 
tinually apologizing for Bennett’s lapses into 
the most childish tricks of his trade. 

cd ~ * 

Because of “Green Mansions,” W. H. 
Hudson’s “The Purple Land” had a wel- 
come awaiting it. Its reception when it was 
published years ago was too cold and slight 
to confute our consideration of it as a brand 
new story. Here is pure romance, un- 
defiled by reason, glorious in color, hilarious 
in the pride of its own beauty. It is but a 
slight, picturesque narrative of the South 
American pampas, but it has a glow and 
gallop of youth to it that make it fascinating 
beyond all promise. 

* * * 

Maurice Hewlett’s “Love and Lucy” 
is a household history of frivolous events. 
The plot itself is cobweb light. It has to 
do with a few successive kisses in the dark. 
Lucy, who receives them, revels in the 
delicacy of her husband’s ardor. ... husbands, 
it seems, not usually bothering about either 
light or dark, dawn or midnight, after a 
few years of damning intimacy. 

At first, perhaps, there is a little too much 
of the drawing-room about it. But when 
the characters and their woven plot go in a 
group to Norway, there to climb the glaciers 
and to make hearts’ history, there is a sudden 
downpouring upon the pages of sunshine 
and summer beauty, and all the open sparkle 
and color of high places. And on the icy 
slopes there is room, too, for strong drama 
and for the climax which is so perilously 
near to tragedy. 

oa * + 

Of this possible number, two only are 
American. These are Alice Brown’s “The 
Prisoner,” and William Dean Howells’ 
“The Leatherwood God.’ The former has 
done her usual work in this last novel: she 
is meticulous above all else; she draws a 
New England town which is just the proper 
shell for such New England people as go 
into her plot. One or two very odd and 
exaggerated characters dre there, as for 
instance the stout old operatic aunt who 
plays a de Maupassant trick with a jewelled 
necklace. Miss Brown gives a thoroughly 
hateful wife, a wholesomely lovable heroine, 
a hero just out of prison and much in need 
of the right kind of sympathy — and many 
minor characters, palely but carefully drawn, 
who go to fill up the cast of a story which is 
exasperatingly indeterminate. 

1” * * 

Mr. Howells, on the other hand, has a 
story that is moving and dramatic. ‘There 
is always something magnificent about the 
man who would be God—and who has 
wits and boldness enough to carry his im- 
personation through. There’s a fine bit of 
the past America in “The Leatherwood 
God,” and a power to the telling which 
proves how unimpaired are Mr. Howells’ 
gifts. 

These ten, then. Add your own favorite 
of the year, if you will — but certainly these 
are the ones which had, for more than one 
reason, the best of the year’s comment 
and consideration. 
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—to a beautiful costume, is a 
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MAY EDGINTON 


In “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 
presented a strong picture of the inevi- 
table consequences to the gir] who violates 
our double-standard code of morality. 
Is there no violatior; of the moral code 
for which a man must equally suffer? 
A violation that will bring upon him 
the scorn of men and women, complete 
ostracism wherever he goes, while the 
woman involved meets only with pity, 
or, at the worst, mild ridicule? Read 


“The MAN Who =” 
Broke the Rule” 


You will find this latest novel of May 
Edginton’s even more significant, even 
more absorbing, than “The Woman Who 
Broke the Rule.” 


Buy the current number of Al 
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“America’s Cleverest Weekl ry” 


BE to announce that it has made 

arrangements to enlist the services 
of the most brilliant American and 
Kuropean humorists and _satirists as 
well as the cleverest and most gifted 


artists here and abroad. 


The master minds of American and 
foreign humor and satire, in art and 
literature, are represented in the pages 
of Puck by their best productions, so 
that PUCK now ranks as “America’s 


Cleverest International Weekly.” 


Read PucK Every Week 
{t Is Different 
























































HE MAN whose work depends on 

clear thinking, knows the common 
sense of choosing a smoke that does 
not disturb. 


That is doubtless why so many sound, 
substantial men are electing Fatimas for 
their steady smoke. Because, Fatimas 


an 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT @ MYERS TOBACOO LO. 


are comfortable —comfortable while 
you're smoking them and, even more 
important, afterwards, too, even though 
you may smoke more often than usual. 


Your first package of Fatimas will show 
you how sensible it is to decide on a 
comfortable cigarette. 














